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and those of the Fifth Form of 1885, of St Paul's School, 
Concord, whose spirits have passed through the tall 
pine's top — and on — and on — and over the old 
creek and meadows, where, from the rock- 
ribbed hills of New Hampshire, ever- 
blooming arbutus gives of its fra- 
grance as heavenly incense o'er 
the sleepers in The Valley. 
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A Vision of the Old School 
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ILL — I say, Bill ^ ^ wheezed a weak 

Band tremulons voice from a low 
blink in the far corner of a log 
cabin, that lay hidden in the heavy 
timber of a mountainside in the 
heart of the Canadian Bockies far north of the 
Montana line. ** It's no use, old pal. No use 
your bothering with that broth. It won't do 
any good. I'm in for it this time. Better pour 
me some of that red eye from the bottle yonder 
— then sit down here beside me on the bunk. 
I want to talk a little before I cash in my 
chips. That sharp rock staving in my side 
when I struck the bottom of the canon today 
did the trick. '^ 

The Bill to whom the speaker in the bunk 
was addressing his almost inaudible words, 
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was crouched before an open hearth filled with 
blazing logs, holding a sauce pan over them 
in a vain endeavor to make some broth. Ee- 
treating a step from the glare of the fire, the 
frying pan tightly clntched in his hand, his 
massive figure was silhouetted against the 
dark background of the logs that walled the 
cabin, and every outline of his bulk, from his 
silver-tipped, shaggy head to his moccasined 
feet proclaimed him what he really was, a 
rugged prospector and mighty hunter. A 
heavy beard untrimmed up to and around the 
eye sockets, grown as a protection against the 
piercing blasts of the Eocky Mountain winter, 
made it impossible to determine his age. 

Still standing before the fire and gazing in 
the direction of the man lying in the bunk, his 
eyes assimied a solemnized expression, and his 
voice trembled as he addressed his companion, 
*' That aint no way for you to talk. Bill — 
You^re not going ter die; but, if you should '^ 

— and with the thought a flash of pain sped 
over his bronzed forehead — ' ' My God, Bill, 

— if you should die, I^d sure go plum loco. 
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Think of me a livin' here all winter an' you a 
lyin' stiff out in the snow till the soft weather 
kum and I could bury you decent like. Don't 
talk no more 'bout dyin' ter me/' 

** Hump along, Bill," replied the other 
** and fetch that red eye or maybe we won't 
have a talk after all, as I'm stuffing up inside 
mighty fast. I tell you and I know it, that 
I'm done for this time." 

*' Big Bill," as the injured man always 
termed his companion on state occasions (for 
both bore the given name of William), moved 
toward a rough shelf that stood out from the 
side wall of the cabin. Selecting one of the 
bottles it held that contained whiskey, he 
pulled the already loosened cork, and poured 
a stiff drink into a tin pint cup that hung on 
a nearby hook. Throughout this operation 
the eyes of the prostrate figure in the bunk 
followed the other's every movement. 

'* Make it a good stiff one," he entreated as 
his partner ceased pouring, ** and don't get a 
lot of water in it. I never was much on thin 
grog." 
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Big Bill followed the instrnctions, adding a 
trifle more from the bottle, then a small portion 
of water from the pail by the cabin door. 
When half way across the floor with it the 
wonnded man halted him by remarking, 
** Whereas yours. I'm not going to take my 
last drink alone. Not on your life. Pour one 
for yourself, then come and sit down on the 
edge of the bunk and we'll drink to the days 
that are gone, the future's too almighty close." 

The tall mountaineer hesitated, torn by 
varying emotions. On the one side was the 
call of his bunkie to drink a parting dram 
ere he took the long trail — on the other 
his oath, taken four years ago after a terrible 
debauch in a Northern Montana town when he 
had run into Bill Northrop — that never again 
should liquor touch his lips. The call of his 
pal was insistent — what if he should cash in 
and he have refused him the satisfaction of a 
dying wish? What a lout he would be! On 
the other hand, supposing his pard should live 
and get well and he, tempted by this one taste. 
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should fall back into his old habits T A whirl 
of diverse thoughts passed through his tou- 
seled head as he stood hestitating. 

Eapidly as worked his brain, with equal ra- 
pidity moved that of the injured man, who 
noted the other ^s every expression. Instantly 
recognizing his mistake he corrected it by re- 
marking, *' Never mind your drink, Bill, fetch 
me mine before I join the angels. I think I 
hear them singing now. Hurry up, old man, 
before my heart gives out, and whUe I still 
have breath to speak. ^^ 

Big Bill Copeland would have taken a 
whole bottle of whiskey down at a gulp if the 
action could have in any way helped to save 
his friend. He would have trudged the hun- 
dred and odd miles over the mountains to the 
nearest doctor to have saved the life of his 
chum, but take a drink to save his own — not 
he. He was done with whiskey forever and 
Northrop ^s releasing him from taking a part- 
ing drink had lifted a heavy load from his 
mind. 
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Gently he raised the head and shoulders of 
the dying man with one hand and held the cup 
containing the liquor to his lips with the other. 

* * Tip her up, Bill, ^ ^ gasped the sick man as 
he lay back within the support of his partner ^s 
arm, the cup at his lips, * * Let me have the 
very last drop of the old stuff, and fill her up 
again; I may need more before I get through 
talking. Then come back and sit down here 
beside me, but don't be too long about it be- 
cause my legs are getting cold. I'm going 
faster than you think for." 

Big Bill hastily replenished the liquor, 
placed more wood on the fire, then, resting the 
cup on the cabin floor within easy reach, he 
sat down on the edge of the bxmk ready to 
listen. When seated he lifted the hand that 
lay limp on the blanket into his own. Strok- 
ing its back he held it between his calloused 
palms with a touch as soft and loving as a 
woman's. There was a clammy chill about it 
that indicated the truth of his chum 's remarks. 

** Go ahead, old pard, you talk and I'll 
listen," said the big man, the words halting 
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in his throat at the realization of his coming 
loss and the terrible loneliness that threatened 
his future. 

'* Well,** began the dying man, as he turned 
his eyes away from the glare of the blazing 
logs, * ' Bill, you always thought that my name 
was Northrop, and that I was just like any 
other rustler you might run into in the West. 
My name^s Quinby — it isn't Northrop at all, 
and my mother is alive and well to do. She 
lives in New York city. You'll find her street 
and number in my duffle bag yonder. She has 
plenty and there's no use your staying here. 
Go to her in the Spring. Stay with her and 
take care of her for me. I haven *t seen her 
since the night I was just seventeen and home 
from school on my Christmas vacation. It 
isn't easy. Bill, to forget some things. I re- 
member it all like it was yesterday. My father 
had come home a little the worse for wear. 
Mother let him in at the front door, and as she 
did so he made a vile remark to her and called 
me her brat. My blood boiled. I told him that 
he should not talk to my mother that way. 
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whereupon he wheeled on me and attempted 
to strike me with a heavy cane that he carried. 
Just what happened I don't exactly remem- 
ber, until the cool night air brought me to my 
senses as I walked rapidly toward the north 
end of the city. That was the last that I ever 
saw of my home or my mother. ' ' 

During this recital the injured man's voice 
becafae more and more shaky. The hand that 
Big Bill held between his own had not 
warmed in the least. It had grown colder and 
more clammy than ever. The effect of the first 
drink of whiskey was fast waning and the time 
had come when the second was a necessity. 

** Using one spirit to hold the other in,*' re- 
marked the sufferer in an almost inaudible 
gurgle, as Big Bill moved to lift the cup 
from the floor. Then, as though speaking to 
himself, he mumbled: 



<< 



There's a spirit above and a spirit below, 
There's a spirit of love and a spirit of woe; 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine. 
The spirit above is the spirit divine. ' ' 
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Gently as before the rough woodsman raised 
the sufferer's head and shoulders and placed 
the cup at his lips, whispering * * Drink it down, 
Bill-Itai hold you for a little - drink/' 
Northrop obeyed, gagging at the fiery Uquor 
that he finally managed to swallow, but when 
the firm arm laid his tired head back on the 
pillow he was almost exhausted. In a few min- 
utes, sufficiently stimulated, he began speaking 
again. 

* * Well, ' ' he gulped as though a lump was 
rising in his throat and choking him, ** I 
walked and ran all that night. Through the 
city and far out into the country, until daylight 
broke, and I found myself on the road near a 
big barn. It was on a highroad above the 
Hudson, for I could see the river through the 
trees in the distance, and hear railroad trains 
chugging along and blowing their whistles. I 
lifted the latch of the bam door, went in and 
laid down in the hay. It seemed to snuggle 
around me and warm me up. Its fragrance 
was very soothing and I soon slept.'' Here a 
smile flitted over the speaker 's face, as though 
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he felt the comfort of the haymow his memory 
pictured. 

** Bill,'^ quavered the sufferer, '* isn'^t it get- 
ting dark heret I can't see you any longer. 
Either the fire is going out or my light is dim- 
ming fast. Hold me up. Bill ! Hold me up so 
that I can get some air, but I guess after all I 
can talk iu the dark as well as if the sim shone 
bright. »' 

Here his mind lost the thread of the story 
he would tell, and he wandered off deliriously 
to memories of earlier days, muttering in 
tones almost too low to \ reach the ears of his 
companion : 

'* Say, Bill, pack up and let's be going.'* 

Then there came a long-drawn sigh, and then 
in a voice a little stronger : 

^^ What fun to go back agaia, to see all of 
the old places. To go back with the boys on the 
traiu after vacation to the old school. I re- 
member the last time I went. There were such 
a lot of us. It was way up in New Hampshire. 
We piled out of the train and into the big 
school carry-alls. A man by the name of Wil- 
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cox drove the one I was in. I wonder if he's 
still alive. Then we started for the school, 
singing and raising an awfnl racket throngh 
Concord and ont into the country. Yes, that's 
the name of the place in New Hampshire — 
Concord. Fine country this, Bill — fine conn- 
try, we'll soon be at the top of the hill where 
yon can see the old school, it's jnst aronnd that 
tnm by the * Farm.' >' * * * 

Then he paused, as though waiting for the 
carry-all to reach the top of memory's hill. 
** There she is. Bill. That's the old school and 
we're back in New Hampshire among the hills. 
That little place on the right, half-way down 
the hill, is the Lower School. That's where 
the small boys hang ont. 

* * Over on the left — see that big building. 
Bill — that's the new school. * Chief Jo ' 
runs that — best ever — he 's the whole thing 
there. See, there's the pond back of the main 
school building — that's it; that big homely 
brick pile just at the foot of the hiU to the 
right. The one with the tall thin-looking win- 
dows — can't you see the lights in them. Bill? 
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The fellows are in there now. Hear them sing. 
iDg the evening hymn. Ever hear it, Bill ? — It 
runs something like this — It's getting awfnl 
dark here. Bill — like this it runs : 

* Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away; 
Free from care and labor free, 
Lord I wonld commnne with Thee.' " 

The effort to sing. the verse was intense. 
Long lapses of heavy breathing wonld ensue 

wherein the speaker from a loss of the proper 
word would halt. Breaks in the tune neces- 
sitated repetitions of parts until finally his 
strength was exhausted. His companion laid 
him back on the bed and quickly brought more 
of the spirit, then noting the dying man's de- 
sire to continue, he raised him to his former 
position. Gulping two or three times in an 
effort to speak, he finally succeeded in continu- 
ing his description: ** That's the Chapel — 
that brown vine-covered building just beyond 
the big schoolhouse, and that one just behind 
it on the edge of the pond is the gymnasium. 
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We boys liked the gym, Mr. Morrill and the 
pond far better than the chapel. See that 
wooden house on the other side of the road — 
that's the Doctor's house. *01d Peanut,' we 
used to call him. I never could make out just 
where he got that name. A tall, kindly-faced 
man, with white hair and a white scraggly 
beard. That's him now — Bill. See him walk- 
ing across the road towards the Chapel. That's 
him with the long, black, broadcloth frock 
coat — that's sure the old Doctor." 

It was all real to Little Bill. He was a boy 
again and back ia New Hampshire going down 
the hill to the old school with his chums. It had 
not changed in thirty years. He recalled in his 
delirium every spot, every gate up to every 
board walk — Tibbits hill where he used to coast 
in winter on the long, poiuted sleds Bucephalus, 
Agamemnon and Pathfinder. Yes, he remem- 
bered them all, and Long Pond, where 
the crews rowed their races at -commence- 
ment time — Big and Little Turkey ponds, 
and *' Jerry," with clusters of fragrant 
trailing arbutus on its rocky sides — the 
hare and hound runs over the hills and 
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through the swamps — the huts in the woods 
where stolen potatoes from **The Farm/' un- 
equaled in sweetness by any other were 
baked — the miniature water wheels turned at 
breakneck speed by the rushing waters of the 
spring-swelled brooks — the big green-backed 
snapping turtle that sunned on an old log in 
the upper end of the school pond which had 
evaded capture through generations of boys — 
all passed through his mind in rapid succes- 
sion. 'Stretching out his hand as a pointer he 
showed his companion the Upper Pond, replete 
with memories of hard fought hockey matches 
on its frozen surface. 

** There it is just over the Doctor's head and 
that low-lying house to the left on the water's 
edge — that's the Miller House, and there's the 
sluice way to the old dam. Hear the water tum- 
bling over the dilapidated apron on the rocks 
below. Can't you hear it. Bill? Yes ! yes ! and 
there's the creek! See that deep hole just be- 
low the mill where it bends to the right, that's 
where we used to catch the pout and sunfish! 
Come on, Bill, let you and me follow it down 
through the meadow — on down the old creek ! ' ' 
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After this exhortation to his companion to 
follow on there came a long pause, punc- 
tured by violent gasps for much needed breath. 
Soon he gained strength enough to talk, this 
time in whispers only. 

** Come on, Bill — hurry or we won't be able 
to reach the end. See that flat meadow on your 
left — that's where we used to catch the skunks 
in winter — how our clothes did smell from 
them, and there's the spruce log lying across 
the creek in the same old place where we set 
out traps for muskrats. Look, Bill — look over 
yonder on the far side — see that dip in the 
bank — that's where we caught the big mink 
two winters ago. Do you hear those fellows 
shouting over on your right — the cricket 
ground lies there and some Fifth former is 
making a big run and they're cheering him. 
Hurry on. Bill — hurry! There's only a 
little more and I want so to show you the tall 
pine where we found the hawk's nest last 
year — three nice, fresh, brown eggs in it. Bill. 
There she is — see her? — way up in the very 
top — way up — three." 
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"With the word three the speaker's voice, 
grown ahnost mandible, ceased, his head, tilted 
far back in his effort to gaze into the top of 
the tall pine, was resting on Big Bill's shoiilder, 
who followed the direction of the glassy eyes 
with his own. Minute after minute he sat hold- 
ing the dead man's body in his arms with its 
drooped head on his shoulder, wondering 
whither its soul had fled — wondering whither 
the school-boy spirit sped as it passed through 
the top of the weather-beaten pine and on — 
and on — down over the old creek crawling 
through its bed in the meadow and on — and 
on — and on. Whither? Who can tell! 



